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INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 



JEROME DOWD 
Norman, Oklahoma 



Now that the world-war for democracy is terminated and 
autocracy forever banished, at least from Europe, the most amaz- 
ing fact which emerges for our reflection is that this achievement 
had to be brought about at a cost of life and property beyond 
that of any other achievement in the history of mankind. Indeed, 
it is inexpressibly amazing that the object aimed at and gained 
could not have been reached through the exercise of human reason 
in applying to the situation those fundamental principles which 
have been observed to be characteristic of the whole progress of 
civilization. If there is one fact of social evolution standing out 
more clearly than another it is that the trend of all institutions 
in the Western World has been away from autocracy and pater- 
nalism and toward freedom and democracy. This trend has 
been conspicuous in industry, in the family, in religion, and in 
government. The world-war had to be fought out simply because 
some of the nations of the earth were blind to this universal trend. 
It will always stand out as one of the most remarkable discord- 
ances of history that a people so profoundly learned as the 
Germans should have remained totally blind to the most obvious 
facts of human history, and should have perpetuated in their 
social organization those paternal aspects of industry, the family, 
religion, and government which have been against the whole trend 
of civilization. How much better it would have been for the 
world if Emperor William and his military aristocracy had per- 
ceived the trend of civilization and had sought to guide it toward 
its destination. But such seems to be the aberration of a privi- 
leged class everywhere that, owl-like, the more light they have the 
darker their vision, and they always incumber the path of progress 
and have to be ejected by violence. 
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Let us hope that the last great battle has been fought for 
political freedom; that the world is now safe for all democratic 
nations, and that the few remaining monarchies will soon undergo 
a peaceful evolution into self-governing states. 

In the meantime, before the smoke of battle of the world-war 
has quite cleared away, we see the horizon in every direction 
ablaze with another revolution of far greater extent and impor- 
tance than the one we are rejoicing to have brought to an end. 
This new revolution, now flaring up in every country, is merely a 
logical consequence of the one just ended. It is a revolution in 
the direction of democracy in industry; and it will go on, like the 
political revolution of the past, in spite of all opposition, until it 
is everywhere an accomplished fact. 

The peace of the world now hinges upon the attitude which the 
capitalists and all enlightened citizens will manifest toward this 
new revolution. Will they have the vision to perceive the inev- 
itable trend of industrial evolution, and seek to guide it toward 
its destination, or will they, like the German aristocracy in the 
political revolution, remain blind and set themselves as incum- 
brances in the path of progress? Their attitude toward this 
movement will determine whether it shall move on peacefully or 
become a flame, as in Russia. When this revolution has run its 
triumphant course, will the historian look back with amazement at 
the same blindness and imbecility of the capitalists that character- 
ized the Germans in their attitude toward the political revolution ? 

In the industrial world we see labor and capital divided into 
hostile camps, wasting their strength and resources in warfare 
and inflicting manifold sufferings upon the non-combatant popula- 
tion. Will these contending forces ever sign an armistice and 
form a league to enforce future peace, or will the war go on until 
the social structure collapses and crushes both of them ? 

I believe that it is entirely feasible to bring about a permanent 
peace between labor and capital through the application of demo- 
cratic principles to industry; and, in the interest of that peace, 
I will venture to indicate the fundamental wrong in the present 
relationship of labor and capital and the kind of reconstruction 
needed to adjust industry to a democratic basis. 
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At the outset of this problem we should recall that the r6gime 
of labor and capital has certain inherent disadvantages, generally- 
recognized by economists and sociologists, which render it incom- 
patible with industrial efficiency. The French economist Charles 
Gide, for instance, says: 

Leaving the high ground of justice, and using the criterion of social util- 
ity, the contract of wages is seen to have a vice which absolutely condemns 
it. As soon as the laborer surrenders his interest in the product of his labor, 
he loses all stimulus to production; nay, it is obviously to his advantage to 
do as little work as possible in return for the price the master pays for his 
labor. He can only be made to act otherwise by the sentiment of duty or the 
sentiment of fear; fear not of the whip, as the slave feels, but of dismissal, 
and of the loss of his livelihood. The first of these motives can only influence 
minds of a higher stamp, and, moreover, grows weaker as the antagonism 
between masters and workmen becomes more pronounced. The second 
motive — and human nature may boast of the fact — has never wrung any 
good result from man. 

Further, the interests of masters and workmen inevitably clash, and the 
wage system does not become more bearable for its fatal offspring — the strike. 
No one denies that the contract of wages is advantageous in certain cases; 
but what is contrary to nature is that this form of contract should become the 
general law of present society, so that, of their own free will or not, the labor- 
ing masses are dispossessed of all rights over the produce of their labor, and 
are deprived of all interest in the work of production. Such a state of things 
can scarcely be regarded as final. 

The modern laborer, in contrast to the slave, has a theoretical 
liberty, but in reality he has often only the choice of deciding 
under what master he will spend the greater part of his life, with 
no more interest in the outcome of his labor than a slave has, 
with no opportunity for individual initiative or self-realization, 
and no certainty in the tenure of his employment. Carlyle says: 

The liberty especially which has to purchase itself by social isolation, 
and each man standing separate from the other, having no business with him 
but a cash account: this is such liberty as the earth seldom saw — as the earth 
will not long put up with, recommend it as you may. This liberty turns 
out, before it has long continued in action, with all men throwing up their 
caps around it, to be, for the Working Millions, a liberty to die for want of 
food; for the Idle Thousands and Units, also, a still more fatal liberty to 
live in want of work: to have no earnest duty to do in this God's World any 
more. What becomes of a man in such predicament ? Earth's laws are silent, 
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and Heaven's speak in a voice which is not heard. No work, and the ineradi- 
cable need of work, give rise to new very wondrous life-philosophies, life- 
practices. Brethren, we know but imperfectly yet, after ages of constitutional 
government, what Liberty and Slavery are. 

Even so arch an enemy of everything socialistic as Herbert 
Spencer could see nothing durable in the r6gime of labor and 
capital. In his judgment it was only a transitional stage between 
the coercive system of the past and some freer form of associa- 
tion of the future. 

The laborer in modern times does not have a proper incentive 
to self-realization. Because he lacks this incentive he finds his 
work uninteresting, monotonous, and often very irksome, and he 
seeks to limit it to as few hours as possible. On the other hand, 
professional men, such as artists, scientists, lawyers, and doctors, 
often find their work so interesting that they cannot do as much 
of it as they would willingly do within the limited years of their 
lifetime. If we analyze the two classes of workers we shall find 
that the difference in their attitude toward work is due not so 
much to the difference in the character of the work as in the con- 
ditions under which it is performed. The painter, sculptor, scien- 
tist, and professional men generally, work under conditions that 
bring into play certain fundamental instincts which always awaken 
interest and a feeling of exhilaration. For instance, the instinct 
of pugnacity which comes into play whenever man is inspired to 
overcome anything; the instinct of curiosity which comes into 
play whenever man is inspired to investigate or pry into anything; 
the instinct of self-assertion which comes into play whenever man 
is inspired to excel another or win any triumph over nature; and 
the constructive instinct which comes into play whenever man is 
inspired to invent, organize, or combine anything for a definite 
object. The secret of keeping a child amused, and out of mischief, 
consists in supplying it with playthings that keep these instincts 
busy. 

The reason that work is generally repellent to the average 
wageworker is that it affords no opportunity for the employment 
of these life-sustaining instincts. A man who is merely paid for 
his time, and who has no share in the control of the business in 
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which he works, is necessarily deprived of those stimulations 
which are essential to a normal and satisfied human being. Unless 
the laborer feels responsibility for the fate of the industry in which 
he works, he cannot, like the capitalist or professional man, enjoy 
the exhilaration of putting his whole soul and body into a life- 
career with the hope of reaping the fruits of his labor. Under 
present conditions only the capitalist class and the professional 
class have any individual initiative. 

The more labor is specialized the more the laborer is degraded 
by being reduced to play a purely mechanical part in production. 
"It is a sad confession for a man to make," says Lemontey, "that 
during his whole life he has constructed nothing more than the 
eighteenth part of a pin." 

Also, the more specialized the work the more helpless is the 
worker when turned off or when industrial fluctuations force him 
to seek a new master. Carlyle says: 

A man willing to work and unable to find work, is perhaps the saddest 
sight that Fortune exhibits under this Sun. Burns expresses feelingly what 
thoughts it gave him: A poor man seeking to work, seeking to toil that he 
might be fed and sheltered, that he might be put on a level with the four- 
footed workers of the Planet which is his. There is not a horse willing to 
work but can get food in requital, a thing this two-footed worker has to seek 
for, to solicit occasionally in vain. 

Some of our progressive capitalists, realizing the shortcomings 
of the wage system, seek to encourage initiative among their 
workmen by offering prizes for any inventions or innovations that 
they may originate and reveal to the management. For example? 
a certain workman suggested to his employer a device whereby 
the employer added one thousand dollars annually to his profits, 
and the employer was magnanimous enough to hand over to the 
author a check for thirty dollars. 1 Again some of our capitalists 
are now offering to sell stock to their employees, and are doing a 
great amount of welfare work for them with a view to securing a 
more permanent tenure of service. At a recent meeting of 
employment managers in Philadelphia deep-laid plans were for- 
mulated for making the laborer's job more permanent. The fact 
was brought out that the hiring and firing of employees, due to 

1 Galloway's Organization and Management, p. 381. 
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the shifting of labor, cost the manufacturers of the country 
$172,000,000 annually; and it was proposed to reduce this labor 
turnover by inaugurating a highly paid employing executive to 
winnow the grain from the chaff of applicants by making the 
conditions of the worker more sanitary, less wearisome, and the 
home surroundings more attractive. The fact was brought out 
that one company allowed its employees a rest period of three to 
five minutes in every hour; that another company allowed a 
rest period in the forenoon at which it relieved the fatigue of its 
employees by selling them five hundred bottles of milk at three 
cents each, three crackers and a straw going with each bottle. 
Finally, some of our capitalists have done wonders in developing 
scientific efficiency methods whereby laborers may greatly increase 
their hourly product and daily wage. 

Strange to say, however, the laborers have not appreciated 
these efforts of the capitalists in their behalf. They have not 
warmed up to the science of intensifying their energies, and, 
indeed, if their efficiency could be multiplied tenfold and their 
wages in like proportion, they would be just as dissatisfied as 
ever. Who ever heard of increased wages satisfying the working 
classes? Have not wages doubled in the past century, and, in 
some industries, since the beginning of the world-war ? 

The fact is that everything which has been done for the wage 
class has been in a direction exactly opposite to that which leads 
out of our industrial warfare. The wage class are entirely luke- 
warm on all schemes of profit-sharing, scientific labor efficiency, 
prizes for valuable innovations, and philanthropic oversight of 
their health and community environment. The working people 
feel an indifference or antagonism to these things because they are 
all paternalistic and reduce the worker more and more to the 
condition of clay in the hands of the ^potter. They offer him no 
adequate expression of his personality, of his instinct of self- 
assertion, no incentive to invest his whole vital force in the 
industry in which he works, no share in the responsibility of the 
enterprise in which he spends his life, and no share in the fellow- 
ship which is so inspiring a characteristic of all co-operation among 
men who have the power of initiative. 
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The problem of industrial reconstruction is, therefore, simply 
this: to restore to the laborer the liberty of self-direction. As 
every man should have a vote in the political group to which he 
belongs, so every laborer should have a voice in the conduct of 
the industry in which he works. As autocracy and paternalism 
have been banished from the political world, so should they be 
banished from the industrial world. All incorporated industries 
should constitute a real or approximate partnership of labor and 
capital. 

It is very gratifying to note that a large group of British capi- 
talists have a vision of the inevitable trend toward freedom and 
initiative for the wage class, and have formulated a program which 
provides henceforward for a share in the control and responsi- 
bility of every industry by those who compose its working force. 
The details of this program may be found in the Monthly Labor 
Review, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, October, 1918. 
Such a program insures the elimination of strikes and lockouts, 
and interests every employee in the efficiency of the industry in 
which he works. It restores to him the power of self-direction, 
and gives him that sense of responsibility and fellowship in collec- 
tive undertakings which all free peoples should have and without 
which no people can be efficient or contented. This program 
calls for nothing revolutionary nor entirely new. It is susceptible 
of being worked out in graduated stages, and is already a success 
in a number of industries in this country and in England. 

It remains to be seen whether our modern capitalists will 
have the vision of the coming democracy in industry, or whether 
they will foregather to strengthen the old paternalism and devise 
schemes for making the laborer more impotent and submissive, 
and less full of life and aspiration. Shall we have self-direction, 
democracy, and fellowship in the industrial world, or shall we have 
bolshevism ? One or the other is coming. 



